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ramatic and beautiful, the 300-foot 

deep Crooked River Gorge exposes 
the volcanic upheavals that shaped the 
central region of Oregon. The canyon also 
is a formidable obstacle to cross. The three 
bridges that span the gorge between 
Redmond and Madras are an historic 
record of bridge building and the path of 
progress in Central Oregon. 

With the new concrete bridge nearly ready 
for traffic, a celebration on Saturday, Aug. 26, 
2000, will mark the first official crossing of 
the bridge by automobiles. A parade of 
antique cars from the 1920s will represent the 
historic High Bridge, built in 1926, and will 
carry local residents who remember the 
opening of that first highway bridge. They 
will be met in the middle of the new bridge 
by a parade of year 2000 cars, symbolizing the 
future of transportation in Central Oregon. 

Lewis L. McArthur, an Oregon historian, 
will be the keynote speaker at the event. His 
father, Lewis A. McArthur, was a speaker at 
the dedication of the High Bridge in 
1927 and the younger Lewis was at the 
High Bridge dedication. 

Activities in the Peter Skene Ogden 
Scenic Wayside, which borders the 
gorge, will feature local musicians, 
displays about the historic bridges and 
activities for children. As part of the 
day’s activities, Burlington Northern 
Railroad will send one of its engines 
across the neighboring Railroad Bridge. 
The bridge was built in 1911 and was the first 
arched span across the gorge. Before any of the 
arched bridges were built, travelers faced a long 
trip in and out of the gorge to cross a wooden structure 
about a mile east of the current bridges. 
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Where History Meets the Future 


by Phil Fehrenbacher 
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Although the new bridge will be open to 
traffic at the end of August, the contract for 
the $18.5 million project will continue until 
October. The contractor, Kiewit Pacific 
International, will completely refurbish the 
High Bridge, making it into a pedestrian 
viewpoint and bicycle route that is part of 
the wayside. Oregon Parks and Recreation 
manages the wayside. 
Construction of the new bridge began 
in November 1997. The concrete arch was 
built in sections and supported by 80-foot 
tall stay towers during construction. Once 
the arch was completed and self-support- 
ing, the towers were removed. While the 
arch is 43 feet wide, the deck of the bridge 
is 79 feet wide and supports four travel 
lanes, bicycle lanes and shoulders, and a 
center median. Quite a difference from the 
26-foot-wide High Bridge. 
The spectacular location has made the 
project a media favorite. It has been 
featured in a documentary about bridges 
that aired on the Discovery Channel 
this spring, and was a backdrop for 
an advertisement for Lufthansa 
Airlines that ran in European 
publications. A special viewpoint 
was built on the north side of the 
project to keep people from 
stopping on the narrow High 
Bridge to watch construction. More 
than 25,000 visitors have made the hike to 
the overlook. The bridge had its own 
highway camera and Web site, with people 
as far away as England and Australia 
watching the progress of construction. 
(Written by Laurie Gould, Region 4 information 
representative, 541/388-6224.) W 


Financial reports to reflect investment in infrastructure 


Hie all other state and local governments nation- 
wide, ODOT will be required by July 2001 to 
account for its operations using private sector account- 
ing procedures. 

The changes are contained in Statement 34, a new 
set of accounting principles issued in June 1999 by the 
Governmental Accounting Standards Board, also 
known as GASB. GASB is the independent, non-profit 
group that oversees accounting principles for all state 
and local governments. GASB 34 is the result of many 
years of input and negotiations involving the people 
who prepare and use government financial statements, 
according to ODOT Chief Financial Officer Dave Tyler. 

The final result was controversial. ODOT’s financial 
statements will require more work and expense to 
prepare. But in the view of Tyler, GASB 34 gives ODOT 
the opportunity to talk about the real value of ODOT 
employees’ stewardship of Oregon’s transportation 
infrastructure. 


Inside... 


Federal agency recognizes 


ODOT maintenance work. 


Although the ODOT legislativly-approved budget 
will continue to control how ODOT spends money, what 
will change is how the department accounts for that 
spending. Traditionally, transportation agencies have 
treated their infrastructure investments as operating 
expenses. GASB 34 requires ODOT to begin accounting 
for construction as an investment in the infrastructure, 
rather than an expense. On the other side of the ledger, 
ODOT has never reported the wear and tear on highways 
as an expense, since it does not involve budgets or cash 
flow. But in the future, the department must charge 
depreciation expenses against the infrastructure, like a 
public utility depreciating its power plant. 

Why should anyone care about an accounting 
change? 

“Many people won't notice,” said Tyler. “But we hope 
that some of our customers will find the new statements 
more helpful in understanding ODOT’s financial 
situation, especially regarding the long-term health of 


ITS Unit prepares for Mayday 
systems. 


our infrastructure. Focusing on the outcomes of budget 
and policy decisions will help improve the quality of 
information available to customers and policy makers.” 

In addition to the change in accounting for con- 
struction, GASB 34 establishes a new narrative report 
called “Management’s Discussion and Analysis.” The 
MD&A is another opportunity to describe what is really 
important about ODOT’s financial results. Two new 
analyses, for example, will describe variances in 
budgeted versus actual results for the year, and any 
improvements or deterioration in overall financial 
position. 

In short, GASB 34 not only shines a lot more light on 
the “bottom line,” but also makes some important 
changes in how the “bottom line” is defined. This will 
help ODOT’s external customers better understand our 
business, and may also affect how we do it. For more 
information, contact Scott Hayes, 503/986-4497. W 


Jim Hunter plans for 
life after DMV. 
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DOT received an important vote of 

confidence last month, when the Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service adopted final 
rules for salmon and steelhead protection 
under the Endangered Species Act, also known 
as ESA. These rules prohibit anyone from 
“taking” a listed salmon or steelhead except 
when the take is associated with an approved 
program or action. ODOT employees have 
worked long and hard to develop just such a 
program, and our Routine Road Maintenance 
Activities program was specifically mentioned 
as a model in the NMFS rules. 
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Maintenance work recognized by 
National Marine Fisheries Service 


For the past three years ODOT staff has 
worked with NMFS, the Oregon Department 
of Fish and Wildlife and the Department of 
Environmental Quality in developing best 
management practices that meet the concerns 
of the ESA and the Clean Water Act. This has 
not been an easy task. The effort was ably led 
by Sue Chase, ODOT’s Salmon Recovery 
Program manager, and Rose Owens, Environ- 
mental Section lead biologist, but virtually all 
bridge and maintenance managers were 
involved at some point in the processes. 

These best management practices are 
compiled into the “ODOT Routine Road 
Maintenance Water Quality and Habitat Guide, 
Best Management Practices, July 1999.” It’s a 
long title, but the guide forms the basis of the 
program recognized by NMFS as adequate to 
help protect 14 groups of fish. 

NMES adopted the program under section 
4(d) of the ESA. The 4(d) rules, as they are 
known, approve some existing state or local 
programs as being adequate to avoid killing, 
harassing or harming listed species. The 4(d) 
rule covers the majority of routine road 
maintenance activities that we do. Activities 
requiring federal permits, such as the Corps of 
Engineers’ section 404 and section 10 permits, 


and ODOT’s herbicide spray program are not 
covered by the 4(d) rule. 

Nancy Munn, NMFS biologist and ODOT 
liaison, said that the agency was comfortable 
that ODOT had practices in place that ad- 
equately protect fish and their habitat. NMFS 
also cited the commitment that ODOT demon- 
strated at all levels of the organization as one of 
the key things that contributed to its decision. 

Gaining approval from NMFS means that 
ODOT maintenance forces can perform mainte- 
nance activities according to our own program 
without fear of being arrested, or being sued for 
taking a threatened or endangered species under 
the Endangered Species Act. This is a major 
recognition of our efforts, and an outcome 
worthy of the time everyone put into it. 

The program was developed by and for 
ODOT maintenance employees; however, any 
other state, county, city or port road authori- 
ties can gain the same protection under the 
ESA by complying with the ODOT program, 
or one that NMFS has determined meets, or 
exceeds the protection offered by the ODOT 
program. We are leading by example. Well 
done to everyone who participated in this 
process and to the crews who will put the guide 
into practice each and every day. W 


ODOT moves forward on environmental issues 


pe environmental issues are becoming more 
complex, ODOT is responding on many 
fronts to promote changes both within and 
outside the department. 

Director Grace Crunican is focusing outside 
the agency. She is working with counterparts 
from transportation departments in Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Montana. They meet regularly 
with staff from six federal agencies to simplify 
the processes related to Endangered Species Act 
regulations while maintaining or improving 
environmental protection. The goal of this 
environmental streamlining project is to 
simplify the processes to gain approvals and 
permits that are required to meet conditions of 
the ESA laws. 

Transportation departments are trying to 
satisfy about 40 federal environmental laws 
and a like number of state and local laws. The 
Northwest states are tackling singularly focused 
laws and agencies that have created a maze of 
complexity, duplication and conflict. They 
hope to resolve many of the project and 
process issues. 

Concurrent to the Northwest regional 
streamlining effort, the director is engaged 
with nine other federal and state agency 
directors focusing specifically on Oregon 
environmental issues. That group meets every 
six to eight weeks. A technical committee 
meeting monthly through September supports 
their work. 

“ODOT’s Strategic Direction” recently 
crafted by the director and other top adminis- 
trators affirms the importance of responsibility 


to the environment. It states that one of the 
department’s seven values is to “provide 
services and facilities in ways that protect and 
enhance the environment.” 

To raise environmental consciousness 
within the department, Executive Deputy 
Director Tom Lulay is guiding several efforts. 

“Tf we have learned anything from our past, 
we have learned to keep our eye on the suc- 
cesses we are having, rather than where we’ve 
been,” Lulay said. 

“We've done a lot in just a few years to 
responsibly deal with new environmental 
issues like the listing of endangered fish 
species,” Lulay said. “Our Environmental staff 
is first-rate and considered by natural resource 
partners to be among the best of the state’s 
environmental technicians.” 

“But we need to move faster to address the 
changing environmental landscape,” Lulay said. 
“We need to raise environmental awareness 
among all staff members to a higher level so 
that they consider the environmental implica- 
tions of their work whether they are in plan- 
ning, operations or maintenance.” 

An environmental guidance group composed 
of six Technical Services and Region staff 
members started work last December to develop 
guidelines for Operations Division and Trans- 
portation Development staff on environmental 
work. They also are reviewing roles and respon- 
sibilities for environmental work, decision- 
making processes and organizational structure. 
Their recommendations are being forwarded to 
various decision-making groups within ODOT. 
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we have learned 
to keep our eye on 
the successes we 
are having... 


In conjunction with the work of the envi- 
ronmental guidance group and to increase the 
visibility and effectiveness of the Environmen- 
tal staff, Technical Services Manager Jeff 
Scheick last month announced changes 
effective Aug. | that re-distributed units in the 
Project Support Section and elevated the 
Environmental Unit to section status. 

Scheick said his action was designed “to 
provide better environmental services for 
maintenance, operations, project delivery and 
planning.” Two other units within the Project 
Support Section —Preliminary Design and 
Geometronics — were shifted to other sections 
within Technical Services. 

Recruitment for an Environmental Section 
manager is under way. Eb Engelmann, who has 
managed the Project Support Section for 
nearly five years, will serve as interim manager 
of the new section until a manager is selected. 
Afterwards, Engelmann will continue to focus 
on a special assignment he started in Novem- 
ber related to environmental streamlining and 
education efforts. (Written by Monte Turner, 
communications coordinator, 503/986-4180.) W 


ODOT prepares for Mayday technology use 


mergency medical profes- 

sionals call it the “golden 
hour.” It’s the window of time 
immediately after an auto crash 
when emergency responders can 
most effectively help crash 
victims. 

Quick response saves lives, but it 
isn't always possible. Nationally, in 
40 percent of fatal crashes, emer- 
gency response times exceed 20 
minutes. In rural Oregon, long 
distances hamper quick emergency 
notification and response. In fact, in 
some rural areas of the state, 
notification times in fatal crashes 
exceed 40 minutes. These lag times 
often put help well outside the 
golden hour. 

Wireless technologies and 
advanced electronics in vehicles 
offer promise in speeding up 
response by shortening notification 
times. So-called “Mayday” tech- 
nologies offer potential to close the 
critical response gap. The General 
Motors OnStar system is probably 
the most widely known of these 
systems. If an OnStar-equipped 
vehicle is involved in a crash, and 
the airbags deploy, the system automatically places 
a cellular phone call toa GM communications 
center. Center personnel will try to contact vehicle 
occupants and will alert local emergency services. 
The occupants also have the option of pushing 
one button to reach the GM center. 

Most major automobile manufacturers are 
installing, or plan to install, emergency notification 
systems in selected models of their new cars and 
trucks. Vehicles with such devices are expected to 
increase from less than 300,000 today to several 
million in the next five years. Even more sophisti- 
cated systems that relay crash severity and vehicle 
condition information also are being developed. 

As with most new technologies, challenges 
accompany the benefits. The rapid growth of 


OnStar: How It Works 
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OnStar Subscriber 


Mayday technology puts pressure on private sector 
firms and public agencies to meet the new demand 


for services. 

ODOT’s Intelligent Transportation Systems 
Unit leads the effort in Oregon to assure a success- 
ful launch of Mayday systems in the state. The ITS 
Unit partners with the U.S. Department of 
Transportation and public and private organiza- 
tions in the National Mayday Readiness Initiative, 
also known as NMRI. The effort focuses on 
improving coordination between private commu- 
nication centers and the 5,500 Public Service 
Answering Points across the country. Without a 
well-coordinated hand off between private and 
public agencies, valuable time can be lost. 

United States Transportation Secretary Rodney 


State and county effort tests 
Canadian equipment 


DOT and Benton County are cooper- 

ating in testing a Canadian device 
that may simplify the job of maintaining 
highway shoulders. 

The ODOT Corvallis Maintenance crew 
is testing the equipment, a modified 
version of a device known as a retriever. 
The device, developed in Alberta, Canada, 
is being rented by ODOT’s Research and 
Development Section and has been 
mounted on a Benton County road grader. 

Retrievers are used to maintain highway 
shoulders and “retrieve” rock to bring it 
back to the edge of pavement. The equip- 
ment also improves vegetation control and 
provides for a buffer of grass between the 
shoulder and the ditch line. ODOT 
personnel involved with the experiment 
say that while this won’t completely 
replace blading, it appears to be more cost 
effective in some places. 


“What this has done for the Corvallis 
crew, said District 4 Manager Bob Wood, “is 
to reduce pieces of equipment used in the 
operation from three to two. The retriever 
discs and blades in one movement and a 
sweeper follows along and cleans up. Obvi- 
ously with only two pieces of equipment you 
only need two operators.” 

Woods added that the retriever also moves 
along more quickly than a blading operation. 
For example: the retriever goes about three 
miles per hour or 19.5 miles in 6.5 hours. A 
blading operation will travel about 9.5 miles 
in 8.5 hours. 

“With benefits like saving money, using 
fewer pieces of equipment and needing fewer 
operators, less disruption to traffic, and 
improved safety, District 4 sees the retrieve as 
a win - win situation for us all; Wood said. 
(Written by Dave Davis, Region 2 information 
representative, 503/986-5845.) W 
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E. Slater officially kicked off the 
national initiative during his 
keynote address to the Intelligent 
Vehicle Initiative conference in July. 

“The National Mayday Readi- 
ness Initiative provides us with a 
rare and important opportunity to 
integrate emerging life-saving 
technologies with public sector 
responders, so we can be proactive 
and prevent needless injuries and 
deaths on our nation’s highways,” 
Slater said. 

Critical integration issues must 
be addressed by public and private 
sectors. Multiple mapping systems, 
varying standards, lack of cellular 
phone coverage, jurisdictional 
concerns, and training needs are 
among those issues. Initiative 
participants are meeting to discuss 
appropriate standards, protocols 
and procedures for integrating 
Mayday technologies. 

Meeting results will be published 
in an Integration Report this fall. 
The report, to be distributed to 
public safety officials, lawmakers 
and business executives across the 
country, will serve as a roadmap for 
this rapidly emerging technology. 

You can learn more about the National Mayday 
Readiness Initiative by contacting Galen McGill, 
ODOT ITS Unit manager 503/986-4486 or by 
visiting the Mayday Web site at www.nmri.net. 
(Written by Glen Hammer, ITS Unit communtca- 
tions coordinator, 503/986-3977.) W 
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Plans under- 
way for ODOT 
memorial 


dedication 


dedication ceremony to commemo- 
anaes department employees killed in 
the line of service to the public is planned 
for this fall. Although a final date has not 
been set, the dedication will include the 
unveiling of the stone monument and 
markers inscribed with the names of 72 
employees. 

Human Resource Development Man- 
ager Kevin Alano, who has led planning 
efforts, said memorial fundraising efforts 
have reached more than $6,000. This 
money is earmarked for purchasing and 
setting the monuments and plaques, and 
rose bushes purchased this spring. Any 
remaining funds will be used for upkeep of 
the rose garden. 

“T want to extend a thank you to every- 
one who generously donated to the 
memorial fund,” Alano said. “Your contri- 
butions and those of the Association of 
Engineering Employees, Oregon Public 
Employees Union and the relatives and 
friends of the deceased have brought this 
project from a concept to a lasting remem- 
brance to fallen employees.” 

For additional information about the 
memorial and dedication ceremony, please 
call Alano at 503/378-8929. W 


Litter crews face more than discarded 
along Oregon highways 


food wrappers 


long with the beauty comes the beast. 

Oregon’s highways wind and stretch 
through some of the most scenic country in the 
nation. The lurking beast is the rising amount of 
hazardous trash discarded along the roadways. 

What is becoming a disturbing trend is the 
type of debris the Youth Litter Patrols, Adopt- 
A-Highway and ODOT maintenance crews 
encounter on a daily basis. Urine bottles, white 
plastic bags filled with human waste, diapers, 
hazardous materials such as used hypodermic 
needles and medical waste are found alongside 
the freeway, at interchanges, on and off ramps, 
rest areas, turnouts and weigh scales. 

Picking up this disgusting trash puts litter 
crews and ODOT personnel at risk. Hepatitis B 
is a hazard associated with discarded body 
fluids and waste along roadways. Hepatitis is a 
disease characterized by inflammation of the 
liver and can lead to serious and permanent 
liver damage. When litter crews come across 
bottles of urine and bags of human waste, they 
are instructed to flag the item and let ODOT 
maintenance personnel dispose of the material. 

“To think that we have a daily exposure to this 
virus is not very encouraging,” said Larry 
Warburton, La Grande area maintenance man- 
ager. “But it’s an unfortunate part of our job.” 

ODOT?’s rights of way, the area along 
highways from fence line to fence line, are filled 
with paper cups, plates, bags, household items, 
large furniture, small kitchen appliances, 
chairs, tables, beds and sometimes large 
amounts of cash. 

“There is an endless definition of things we 
find in the right of way,” Warburton said. 

ODOT spends almost $2.5 million a year on 
litter pickup statewide. Warburton oversees 
youth litter patrols in Union and Wallowa 
counties. He estimates that litter crews collect 
50 to 100 tons of garbage from eastern 
Oregon’s highways each year. 

So what is being done to address the prob- 
lem? Last session the Oregon Legislature 


Chemicals used for drug manufacturing | 
pose a new threat 


hose picking up trash along Oregon 

roads face a new problem. Officials are 
worried about pollution from toxic chemi- 
cals used to make methamphetamine. 

Cmdr. Mike Norris of the Douglas (County) 
Interagency Narcotics Team is a front-line 
witness to the flood of meth abuse in recent 
years.A major attraction of producing the drug 
is its mobility factor. The equipment necessary — 
to process methamphetamine can be carried in 
a suitcase, a large knapsack or in the back of a 
car. All easily disposable alongside the road. 

“The labs are highly mobile,” Norris said. 
“Last year, we closed down six labs operating out 
of cars. 

Cleanup costs ran more than $3,500 for 
District 8 earlier this spring, after drug-traffick- 
ers broke into an ODOT pump house and 
contaminated the facility. According to ODOT’s 
District 8 HazMat team, the district also has 
recorded three roadside lab dumps. 


Larry Warburton, La Grande area maintenance manager, dumps a second 
load of litter bags from a mile and a half stretch along Oregon 203. 


passed Bill 3530 relating to hazardous sub- 
stances. It states that “a person commits the 
offense of improperly disposing of human 
waste if the person is operating or riding ina 
motor vehicle and the person throws, puts or 
otherwise leaves a container of urine or other 
human waste on or beside the highway.” The 
offense is a misdemeanor and is punishable by 
a maximum fine of $250. 

But even with the new law in effect, enforce- 
ment is difficult. Most offenders throw or 
discard trash at times or places when the 
chance of being seen is minimal. Unless 
motorists are caught in the act, they have 
succeeded in polluting our environment. 

“We have more vehicles, more people 
traveling, and more trash being generated 
every year,” added Warburton. “The problem is 
going to continue to a point where ODOT may 
not be able to adequately handle it. And that 
would be unfortunate for the citizens of 
Oregon and for people that visit.” 

ODOT and the Oregon State Police repre- 
sentatives agree that increasing the number of 
citations and adding stiffer fines is the most 


New manufacturing 
methods make labs 
easier to hide. One 
method is especially 
dangerous because of a 
chemical stored in 
pressurized containers, 
commonly a five-gallon 
propane container. 
Again, easy to dispose 
of along the road. 
Other chemicals used 
can cause health 
problems including breathing problems, skin and 
eye irritation, headaches, nausea, dizziness, nose 
and throat irritation, vomiting and confusion. 
Short-term exposures to high concentrations of 
some of the chemicals can cause severe 
health problems including lung damage and burns. 

Basic cleanup calls for sampling the contents of 
containers left on site, consolidating identical 


effective way to combat the litter 
problem. 

“We think the only way to get 
the message across is to hit the 
pocketbook of the offenders and 
have the word spread that way,” 
said Warburton. 

OSP Lt. Frank Grammer of La 
Grande said Oregon has several 
statutes involving litter. There is 
littering in general, depositing 
trash within 100 yards of a 
waterway, and offensive littering. 
These are Class B and Class C 
misdemeanors. In Union County 
the fine for a Class B misde- 
meanor is $1,035. Class C misde- 
meanors carry a fine of $535. 

Finding abandoned urine 
bottles along Oregon’s highways is such a 
common occurrence that ODOT has developed 
special rules and regulations concerning dis- 
posal. Litter crews have two options concerning 
urine bottles alongside the roadway. Crews place 
a small flag next to the bottles and a contractor 
collects the bottle and disposes after identifying 
the contents. Another option is to have the litter 
crewmember put on gloves and safety glasses 
and place the bottle into a 20-25 gallon labora- 
tory container. 

There was a time when ODOT supplied trash 
receptacles at designated locations along 
Oregon’s highways. Maintenance crews were 
responsible for emptying and cleaning the 
containers. Over time this task became expen- 
sive and time consuming. ODOT eventually 
changed priority of services to smoother, safer 
highways, striping and signing and better clear 
zones. 

“The state provides rest areas every 45 to 70 
miles along our highways,” said Warburton. 
“These places are easy to stop at and throw away 
garbage.” (Written by Dan Knoll, Region 5 
information representative, 541/963-1330.) W 


A meth lab dumped along a highway. 


chemicals into the same drums, and shipping it to 
a landfill. 

“A lot of the products are dumped down the 
drain,” Norris said. “But you find the stuff 
anywhere, out the back door, in ditches, on public 
lands and along the highway.” (Written by Jared 
Castle, Region 3 information representative, 2A / 
957-3656.) W 


Jim Hunter retires froom DMV, but plans to 
continue life in public service 


Jim Hunter in the early 1980s. 


glance around Jim Hunter’s office shows 
no signs that he’s ready to retire. No bare 
walls, no stacks of boxes. 

It isn’t time for that yet, although his last day 
is set for Aug. 18. 

After nearly 30 years in state service, Hunter 
is still driven by something he learned early in 
his career from Vinita Howard, now-retired 
DMV Public Affairs manager and legislative 
liaison. 

“In my first legislative session, I developed a 
passion for DMV’s programs,” he said. “Not just 
processing the papers, but the reasons behind 
why we do our work. And it is important work 
that we do.” 

His career at ODOT and DMV has been a 
memorable one, he said, with a few interesting 
side trips in between. He began working for 
ODOT in 1972 as a right of way agent, and in 
1976 became executive assistant to then-ODOT 
Director Bob Burco. 

In October 1978, he was named DMV’s 
assistant administrator for driver services, 
where he was responsible for programs, policy 
and processing related to drivers. During his 
five-year stint in the position, he oversaw data 
entry, accident records, driver licensing, driver 
safety and control, financial responsibility and 
hearings. 

Then, in 1983, he was asked to join the 
Oregon Attorney General’s Office as adminis- 
trator of the Support Enforcement Division. 
He also served as director of administration, 
helping the AG’s Office to function like a law 
firm with its organizational support, adminis- 
trative and budget structure and use of 
paralegals. 

“Today they still use most of the model we 
set up,” he said. 

In 1988 he returned to DMV, this time as 
deputy administrator in charge of DMV 
operations. 

“In 1993, we went through a reorganization 
in a major way,’ Hunter said. “ODOT restruc- 
tured, consolidated and eliminated levels of 
management. It felt funny to suggest abolishing 
my own position, but that’s when we came up 
with the service group organization that we 
now have at DMV.” 


“A lot of the restructuring was based on an 
organizational vision we began building in 
1990,” he said. “It still looks pretty good today.” 

In October 1993, after serving briefly as head 
of Program Services, he took over field opera- 
tions. Aside from a rotational stint as change 
manager for the reengineering project, he’s been 
there ever since. 

“There have been several changes from when 
I first started at DMV, he said. “There’s a lot 
more focus on the customer now. Phasing out 
uniforms for field staff helped us take a less 
authoritarian approach to customers. Plus, some 
of those uniforms looked pretty bad, at least by 
today’s standards.” 

Hunter said he’s looked for non-traditional 
ways to provide customer service, such as 
express offices and alternate hours. That ap- 
proach may have been influenced by an experi- 
ence he had just after he returned to DMV. 

“T have the honor of having the first drive- 
through window at DMV, he said with a smile. 
“T had an office on the outside wall with a big 
window. A couple of kids were horsing around 
in the car while their dad went in to the field 
office next door to take care of some business. 

“Somehow they got the brake off, pressed the 
accelerator and the car smashed right through 
my window. Glass went flying everywhere!” 

He and the kids were unhurt, but the dad was 
a little upset. 


Hunter is now faced with the dual challenge 
of helping prepare for the future of DMV, as he 
simultaneously makes plans for his future. 

“You've got to be able to juggle more than 
one ball to be successful, whether in your 
professional or personal life,” he said. 

He plans on keeping busy with a number of 
activities: traveling, golfing, backpacking and fly 
fishing, and spending time with his grandchil- 
dren. He also plans on doing volunteer work, 
community service and perhaps some public 
service. 

“Lord knows, I’ve seen the Legislature from 
the outside! Maybe it looks different from 
inside,” he said, with a twinkle in his eye. 

But he quickly refocused on the job he’s been 
doing for many years. 

“T’ve enjoyed my career here,” he said. “I’ve 
enjoyed the people I’ve met, traveling to field 
offices, meeting with customers and seeing the 
excellent work our people do every hour, every 
day,” he added. 

Although Hunter is retiring, his passion for 
public service still burns strong. 

“In my next phase of life, I still want to do 
something where I can make a difference,” he 
said. “That’s something we at ODOT do every 
day. That part of me is not retiring.” (Written by 
Kevin Beckstrom, DMV information representa- 
tive, 541/945-5270.) W 


Occupant Protection Program 
focuses on educating Spanish- 
speaking audiences 


he Occupant Protection Program 

recently assembled a variety of 
Spanish and bilingual English/Spanish 
public information materials relating to 
safety belts, child safety seats, airbags and 
head restraints. 

The new materials include a series of 
child safety seat brochures; videotapes on 
air bags, child safety seats, safety belts and 
head restraints; and airbag information 
cards. 

Brochures outline Oregon’s child 
restraint law and direct any questions to 
the ACTS Oregon toll-free Child Safety 
Seat Resource Center line. ACTS Oregon 
also has activated a Spanish translation 
service for their technical assistance 
hotline. This will allow Spanish speakers 
to call the toll-free line for information 
and directions on how to properly install 
child safety seats. The number is 1-800- 
772-1315. The Transportation Safety 
Division provides partial funding for 
ACTS and the Child Safety Seat Resource 
Center, primarily through use of federal 
funds. 

Newly printed materials have been 
distributed to traffic safety partner 
agencies statewide and are available free 
of charge, in limited quantities, from the 
ODOT Storeroom or by calling the 
Transportation Safety Division at 503/ 
986-4188. For information on video 


loans, contact the ODOT Film Library at 
503/986-4190. 

The impetus to address Spanish- 
speaking audiences came from needs 
expressed by law enforcement officers 
and needs for technical updates to 
existing materials, according to Carla 
Levinski, Occupant Protection Program 
manager in the Transportation Safety 
Division. 

“Also, we had Oregon traffic deaths of 
two unrestrained child passengers in 
Spanish-speaking families during the 
first four months of this calendar year,” 
Levinski said. 

According to a 1999 Oregon occupant 
protection study, 35 percent of children 
under age four are being transported in 
vehicles where no child safety seat is 
present. These children are either riding 
totally unrestrained or are restrained 
with an improperly fitting lap/shoulder 
belt system, Levinski said. 

“Authorities recommend that children 
ride in child safety seats or booster seats 
until they reach about four-feet-five- 
inches in height and 80 pounds in weight 
before using a lap/shoulder belt system,” 
Levinski said. 

For more information, contact 
Levinski at 503/986-4199. (Written by 
Aravinda Crocker, communications 
support, 503/986-3432. ) 


Grant for hearing program 
awarded to ODOT by OR-OSHA 


$22,700 grant awarded to ODOT’s 

Employee Safety and Health Unit is 
earmarked to develop a unique hearing conserva- 
tion training program. Awarded by OR-OSHA, the 
money is committed to creating an education 
module specifically for employees more than 40 


years old who already have a degree of hearing loss. 


Some of the 1,600 employees enrolled in the 
department’s hearing conservation program 
already struggle with a hearing loss. The average 
age of these employees is 47. The average length 
of ODOT employment is 17 years, according to 
Brenda Pittman, a Certified Industrial Hygienist 
with ODOT. 

“The prevalence of hearing loss in employees 
exposed to noise in the work setting is increasing 
in the Pacific Northwest,” Pittman said. “The 
number of employees hired with preexisting 
hearing loss is increasing. The number of workers 
who suffer repeated losses of hearing while 
employed in noise hazardous positions also is 
increasing. Hearing loss in older employees with 
a history of noise exposure is often unrecognized 
and untreated.” 

Most employees who came to ODOT with 
preexisting hearing loss have been hired within 
the past nine years. 

Pittman said a lack of information hinders 
mid-career employees with hearing loss from 
making informed decisions. Faced with decisions 
about types of personal protective equipment 
used in the work setting, use of hearing aids and 
engineering controls, as well as the steps to 
receive medical help, people with hearing loss 
find little information. 

One of the reasons OR-OSHA awarded ODOT 
the grant is to fill in that gap of information. 


“OR-OSHA currently has an emphasis on 
all industries where noise is a problem,” said 
Tomas Schwabe, OR-OSHA trainer and grant 
coordinator. “When we saw ODOT’s applica- 
tion, we realized how well it dovetailed with 
our efforts. It was a good match that came in 
at the right time.” 

The education program will become part of 
OR-OSHA’s Resource Center, available to all 
industries in the state at no cost. 

“Tf you look at a cross-section of industry in 
Oregon, agriculture, manufacturing and 
construction, all are high-noise occupations,” 
said Schwabe. “Statistically, the work force is 
getting older. ODOT’s grant work will be good 
for many Oregonians.” 

The grant will fund a 15-minute video, self 
quiz, instructor’s guide and employee hand 
outs. Train-the-trainer sessions are expected to 
begin in early 2001, and employees enrolled in 
the hearing conservation program will receive 
training beginning in 2001. 

“Tn some instances, a hearing loss can really 
affect someone’s quality of life,” Pittman said. 
“Our educational effort is to prevent further 
hearing loss not only today, but also 10 years 
from today to keep that quality of life for 
employees.” 

For more information, call ODOT’s Hear- 
ing Conservation Program Managers Brenda 
Pittman at 503/378-6863, or Theresa Ketchum, 
503/378-2639. OR-OSHA awards training and 
education grants twice a year. Call Tomas 
Schwabe, 503/947-7436, or visit OR-OSHA’s 
Web site, www.orosha.org, to find out more 
about the program. (Written by Beth Wilson, 
503/986-3429.) W 


Intranet 

Site tracks 
professional 
engineering 
issues 


AK site on ODOT’s Intranet is designed 
to help engineers and those planning 
to become engineers keep track of several 
professional engineering issues and initia- 
tives. 

The site provides information about the 
work of the 12-member Professional Engi- 
neering Team dealing with issues such as 
engineer training, licensing, stamping of 
projects for approval, and recruiting. The 
site provides access to a 92-page Professional 
Engineering Support Within ODOT report 
that gives detailed recommendations for 
changes the department may make to 
encourage professional registration. 

Links to subcommittees working on 
specific issues and answers to frequently 
asked questions will help staff members keep 
informed about the project. 

The initiative was sparked by an expected 
large number of engineers retiring in the 
next several years and heavy competition for 
recruiting new engineers, according to Jeff 
Scheick, Technical Services manager, who 
leads the effort. 

The site address is http://intranet. 
odot.state.or.us/tsengineering/ V 


Clay and Pearsall named Jackson Scholars 


his year’s Glenn Jackson Scholars are 
Theresa Clay of Salem and Chelsea 
Pearsall of Roseburg. 

The Glenn Jackson scholarship program 
was established in 1985 in honor of the late 
Glenn L. Jackson, a 20-year member of the 
Oregon Transportation Commission. 
Children of ODOT and Oregon Parks and 
Recreation employees are eligible to receive 


the scholarship. This is the first year that the 
scholarship fund has an adequate balance to 


pay for all current scholarships without 
depending on outside donations and 


Jackson Scholars store sales. The fund is in a 


position to continue to grow and benefit 
children in the future. 

Both scholars receive a maximum of 
$10,000 each for a four-year college pro- 
gram, and will be offered summer employ- 
ment with ODOT during the four-year 
period, as jobs become available. 

Theresa is the daughter of Ron Clay, a 
Region 2 project manager in Salem. She is a 
graduate of Cascade High School in Turner. 
Her plans are to attend Willamette Univer- 
sity in Salem and major in pre-law. 


Chelsea is the daughter of Craig Pearsall, a 


right-of-way agent in Roseburg. She gradu- 


ated from Roseburg High School and plans to 


major in biological sciences at University of 
Puget Sound in Tacoma, Wash. W 


Theresa Clay (Photo courtesy of Mr. B’s, Salem.) 


Chelsea Pearsall 
(Photo courtesy of Terry Day Natural Images, Roseburg.) 


| Bex itions 


As of June. Compiled from Department of Adminis- 
trative Services personnel data by Human Resource 
Program Services. 


Appointments 


Johnny Alexander, governmental auditor 1, Salem. 

Mike Brinton, engineering specialist 3, Corvallis. 

Ronda Fonseca, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Donovan Golden, transportation operations 
specialist, Portland. 

Diana Greene, engineering specialist 1, Salem. 

Nick Holmes, transportation maintenance specialist 2, 
Pendleton. 


Service award 


30 years 


Harlan Naegeli, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 


Harold Thayer, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 


25 years 


Richard Preston, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Bend. 

Marsha Ryan, program representative 1, Salem. 

Julie Semperboni, transortation services represen- 
tative 1, Portland. 

Cynthia Thiessen, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Larry Velez, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Linda Willnow, planner 3, Salem. 


20 years 


Kevin Bachle, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Salem. 

Billie Brown, principal executive/manager D, 
Salem. 

Melvin Chaput, principal executive/manager B, 
Salem. 

Joseph Cosentino, transportation engineer 1, 
Salem. 

William Graham, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, La Grande. 

Marjorie McCormick, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Craig Pearsall, right-of-way agent 1, Roseburg. 

Hilda Ross, information systems specialist 7, Salem. 

Juanita Sanchez, executive support specialist 1, 
Salem. 

Michelle Saunders, transportation engineer 1, 
Roseburg. 

John Williams, transportation operations specialist, 


15 years 


Gregory Adams, transportation maintenance 
specialist 1, Corvallis. 

David Clarno, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Hunter Creek. 

Linda Coffel, engineering specialist 2, Roseburg. 

Shirleymae Cole, office manager 2, Portland. 

Toni Dixon, transportation services office leader, 
Clackamas. 


Salem. 


Harlan Naegeli 


Melanie Hughes, office assistant 2, Salem. 

Daniel Kaempff, program technician 2, Salem. 

Karyl Larson, transportation operations specialist, 
Portland. 

Craig Maag, transportation maintenance specialist 2, 
Ontario. 

David McEldowney, right-of-way agent 1, Salem. 

Jeff McWilliam, information systems specialist 5, 
Salem. 

Charles Michael, governmental auditor, Portland. 

Donna Shambaugh, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Burns. 

Misti Timshel, adminstrative specialist 2, Salem. 

Randall Whitehouse, information systems 
specialist 8, Salem. 


Richard Garrison, principal contributor 1, Astoria. 

Deborah Guevara, transportation operations 
specialist, Portland. 

Beth Heer, administrative specialist 1, Salem. 

Daniel Johnson, Jr., engineering specialist 3, 
Klamath Falls. 

Jeff Larson, engineering specialist 3, Salem. 

Wayne Maloney, transportation services represen- 
tative 1, Albany. 

Deborah Manthe, principal executive/manager F, 
Salem. 

Chloe Ousterhout, principal executive/manager A, 
Corvallis. 

Bruce Patterson, transportation engineer 3, Salem. 

Mary Simon, transportation services representa- 
tive 1, Gresham. 

Jeannie Wixom, engineering specialist 3, Tigard. 

Douglas Wright, transportation engineer 1, 
La Grande. 


Peggy Zierlein, traffic survey interviewer, Bend. 


10 years 


Edward Ashton, transportation services representa- 
tive 1, Brookings. 

Kellie Bakanen, office specialist 2, Astoria. 

Kim Frederickson, transportation services repre- 
sentative 1, Portland. 

Fred Gullixson, geologist 3, Milwaukie. 

Thomas Harlow, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Davis Slough. 

Raymond Herrera, engineering specialist 1, 
Portland. 

Brigitte Lawrence, information systems specialist 5, 
Salem. 

Mari Miller, principal executive/manager F, Salem. 

James Nobles, transportation maintenance special- 
ist 2, Hermiston. 

Frederick Oswald, engineering specialist 3, 
Hermiston. 

Sheryl Sloan, office manager 2, Astoria. 

Katherine Thiel, executive support specialist 2, 
Salem. 

Lynn Todd, principal executive/manager F, Salem. 

Lenora Torgerson, transportation engineer 1, 
Tigard. 

Dan Weber, governmental auditor 2, Pendleton. 


* Tracy Wroblewski, principal executive/manager C, 


Salem. 


Harold Thayer 


Promotions 


Kynda Blair, office specialist 2 to transportation 
services representative 2, Salem. 

Rena Cusma, principal executive/manager B to 
principal executive/manager E, Ontario. 

Laura Espey, office assistant 2 to office specialist 1, 
Salem. 

George Garcia, principal executive/manager B to 
principal executive/manager C, Salem. 

Richard Garrison, transportation engineer | to 
principal contributor 1, Astoria. 

Suzanne Gehring, information systems specialist 5 
to information systems specialist 6, Salem. 

Chad Gordon, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2 to transportation maintenance 
coordinator 1, Portland. 

Gerard Juster, transportation engineer | to 
transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Mark Leedom, planner 2 to planner 3, Roseburg. 

Robert Lopez, transportation maintenance special- 
ist 2 to transportation maintenance coordinator 
1, Milwaukie. 

Tamera Prince, office specialist 1 to transportation 
services representative 2, Salem. 

Rebecca Renninger, transportation services 
representative 2 to transportation services office 
leader, Ashland. 

Jason Shaddix, traffic signal technician 2 to traffic 
signal technician 3, Portland. 

Daniel Thompson, management analyst 1 to 
management analyst 2, Salem. 

Jack Vollendroff, information systems specialist 3 
to information systems specialist 5, Salem. 

John Williams, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2 to transportation operations special- 
ist, Salem. 


Retirements 


Steve Bolman, transportation maintenance 
coordinator 1 with District 4, Sweet Home, 
retired in June after 24 years of service. 

Joyce Carlton, transportation services representa- 
tive 2 with Motor Carrier, Salem, retired in July 
after 26 years of service. 

Troy Dowdy, transportation maintenance coordina- 
tor 1 with District 13, Elgin, retired in July after 
30 years of service. 

Terry Kimpel, transportation maintenance coordi- 
nator 2 with District 2B, Portland, retired in July 
after 27 years of service. 

Penny Olson, data entry operator with Driver and 
Motor Vehicle Services, Salem, retired in July 
after 37 years of service. 

Cheryl Rakoczy, transportation services representa- 
tive 2 with Motor Carrier, Salem, retired in July 
after 21 years of service. 

Francis Steffey, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2 with District 2A, Manning, retired in 
June after 20 eyars of service. 

John Viol, transportation maintenance specialist 2 
with District 10, LaPine, retired in July after 30 
years of service. 

George Voytilla, engineering specialist with Region 
3, White City, retired in July after 15 years of 
service. 


Obituaries 


Samuel E. Heth, retired from ODOT in 1976, died 
July 17 in Salem. He was 83. 

Roger Nitchman, retired from Weighmasters in 
1988, died in July in Tuscon, Ariz. He was 70. 


Celebration honors construction of America’s 
first scenic highway 


Sen. Hatfield, ODOT Director Grace 

_ Crunican and Jurgen Hess, acting area man- 
ager for the Columbia River Gorge National 
Scenic Area, U. S. Forest Service, were among 
the speakers at the ceremony. 

Highlights of the celebration included a linear 
parade of 80 antique vehicles puttering from 
Troutdale to The Dalles including a trip through 
the reopened Mosier Twin Tunnels. Other events 
included a Twin Tunnel Run/Walk and biking 
and walking tours of the tunnels. 

Much of the winding, narrow road was an 
engineering marvel for motorists until about 
1955 when some of the highway was closed to 
make way for Interstate 84, leaving two scenic 
long-abandoned sections of loops opened to traffic. In 1987, the Historic 
the old highway were re- se Columbia River Highway Advisory Committee 
opened asa walking and Antique autos cruise along the Historic Columbia River Highway. was formed and restoration began on several 


he first modern road 

built in the Pacific 
Northwest was cause for 
celebration recently. Extend- 
ing along the south bank of 
the picturesque Columbia 
River Gorge from Troutdale 
to The Dalles, the Historic 
Columbia River Highway, 
built from 1913 to 1922, is 
regarded as the first scenic 
highway constructed in the 
United States. 

Late last month, history 

and future came together as 


bicycling trail. An official sections of what was Oregon’s first paved road. 
dedication ceremony at the Senator Mark O. July 23 culminated years of planning and construc- (Written by Ron Scheele, Region 1 information 
Hatfield West Trailhead near Hood River on tion and revived one of Oregon’s historic gems. representative, 503/731-8263.) W 
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